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that while he is, for purposes of general speculation,
merely a transmitter of forces beyond and greater
than himself, he is for practical purposes an ultimate
cause or fact That such is the case is shown in a
curiously vivid way by two references to two great
men in particular, which occur not far from each
other in Spencer's Study of Sociology. One is a
reference to the last Napoleon, the other is a refer-
ence to the first. He refers to the former when
he is emphasising his main proposition, that the
importance of the ruler, considered as an individual,
is small, and almost entirely merged in the con-
ditions of society generally. " If you wish," he
says, " to understand the phenomena of social
evolution, you will not do it should you read your-
self blind over the biographies of all the great
rulers on record, down to Frederick the greedy
- and Louis Napoleon the treacherous." When he
makes his reference to Louis Napoleon's ancestor,
he is pausing for a moment in the course of his
philosophical argument in order to indulge in a
parenthetical denunciation of war. Of the insane
folly of war, he says, we can have no better example
than that provided by Europe at the beginning of
the nineteenth century, when hardly a country was
free from " slaughter, suffering, and devastation.1'
For what, he goes on to ask, was the cause of such
wide-spread horrors? Simply, he answers, the
presence of one abnormal individual, "in whom
the instincts of the savage were scarcely at all
qualified by what we call moral sentiments " ; and